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MEET AN AUTHOR’S TYPIST! 


You'll learn here how one girl’s spare-time work became a 
full-time job—a “specialty” that she finds very satisfactory 


MARIAN PEHOWSKI 


6¢4 SNOMANCHE yells split the air as 
Dan Drew around — the 
clearing shack. Sud- 
denly, bang! Bang! Pow 


peered 


before the 


An Indian raid or a double murder, it’s 
i Myra Rice, au- 


1 


all in a day’s work for 
thor’s typist. 

Rip-roaring Westerns or romantic love 
stories, scientific features or juvenile tales— 
all are grist for this typist’s mill, in an 
occupation that brings satisfaction and in- 
dependent incomes to hundreds of excellent 
typists in both small 
throughout the country. 


large and cities 


WORKING at home, Myra paid taxes 
m a $2268 income last year, proof that 
“crime pays—at 40 cents a 


vords,”” as she says. 


thousand 


Her regular clients include a well-known 
mystery novelist, a college professor whose 
textbooks are throughout the 
try, two “pulp” magazine writers 
work appears under any of a_ half-dozen 
names, and several short-story and free- 
lance feature writers. Some of her cus- 
tomers she has never met in person, and 
knows only through their correspondence, 
since fifty per cent of her work is for local 
authors and the rest for those who live 
elsewhere than the Midwestern city where 


she lives. 


used coun- 


whose 


BEGINNING in 1932 when job openings 
were rare and salaries low, she did part- 
time typing for a cousin who augmented 
her husband's income by writing children’s 
verse. Other free-lancers, anxious to have 


their manuscripts as neat as possible for 


presentation to editors, brought occasional 
ho admits that she often 
did twenty-page manuscripts for as little 
as a quarter, providing the paper, and now 
and then a stamp, for some hard-pressed 
writer. 


pieces to Myra, w 


Today, two of those same authors 
still give her all their work, although at 
somewhat higher rates ! 

By 1935, Myra, who is an avid reader, 
decided that being an author’s typist would 
be more interesting than her job in the 
home office of an insurance company. 
little frightened at first. I 
imagine it was the thought of leaving a reg- 
ular job, even if the 
low, that made me wonder if 
a go of it,” she 


“I was a 


salary was pretty 
I could make 
“Things have worked 
out well, though, but I would advise any- 
one thinking of doing any kind of typing 


at home to try a long trial period first. 


said. 


Mine was three years, but I’m not at all 
sorry.” 


MYRA keeps “office 
from Y o'clock to 
4:30, unless, of 


home, 
( ch ck to 


hours” at 
noon and 1 


course, “something comes 
along that I especially want to do. Then 
I rearrange my time to suit myself.” Rush 


jobs, especially on seasonal magazine ma- 
terial, get special attention and take extra 
time, “but that’s the kind of job this 
is,” she smiles. 

She solicits work by inserting one-inch 
advertisements in each of the three lead- 
ing writers’ magazines month. The 
cost is nominal, and results are good. An 
occasional reminder in the Mimeographed 


each 


bulletin of a local authors’ circle also brings 
in local work. 
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“As in any other business, though, satis 


fied customers are the best 


A typical 


uds,”” she says. 


Rice ad is simple, and looks 


something like this: 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 

Neatly, accurately, and myptly. All 

work 1 ed fiat One Carbon free 

Minor editing. 40¢ per 1 vords 

Myra Rice 

1239 Longstreet Bigcity, State 
AT first unfamiliar with writers’ maga- 
zines, she found some in a local public 
library, along with a book or two on free- 


lancing, with chapters on the preparation of 


manuscripts. A refresher reading - over 
of a chapter on proofreading symbols was 
also helpful, she found. 


1 


As a rule, all the manuscripts she types 


follow the general pattern. However, 


she is willing to use whatever form an 
author prefers. Most often, 
types manuscripts with a one-inch margin 


a 
on all sixteen-pound bond 
paper of 


however, she 


sides, using 


good and 


Sect md 


quality inexpensive 


yellow sheets tor the carbon ¢ py 
Pages are numbered in the upper right-hand 
corner. All typing 

is double-spaced. 

On the first 
most important from 
the author’s point of 
and 
address are typed in 
left-hand 
this 


page, 


view, his name 
the upper 
corner like 


John Manywords 
4 { L nes me R ad 
Littletown, Ohik 


THE 
words in the manu- 
script is put in the 
upper right - hand 
Halt - way 


number of 


corner. 
down the 
title is 


page the 
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rections in grammar and_ punctuation; 


nothing to change the context of a para 
graph, however, or the meaning of a 
sentence. “After all—I’m not an author 
not yet.” 

She has become something of a critic, 


though, and admits that it is not too hard 
to tell a salable manuscript from a dud 
“T think what I enjoy most about this work 
is watching my customers break into print, 
and words I’ve typed hit the 
newsstands in national publications.” 


seeing the 


MANUSCRIPTS newly typed are re- 
turned by first-class mail to the author as 
with his original 
and the carbon copy. Myra pays the postage 
on all work, 


soon as possible, along 


that which 


except goes air 
mail and is charged to the author. Most 
work is prepaid, a check or postal note 
coming in with the material. Her reg 
ular customers, however, especially those 


who turn out material in large 


are billed at bi-monthly periods 


quantities, 


The regulars also receive slightly lower 


work For example, 
book-length material for a customer of sev 


rates on quantity 


eral years’ standing 


is done at the rate of 

= aaa i? 
ir. thirty cents a thou 
id wor 1s “For one 


familiar 


with their style, and 
the work goes more 
rapidly. Then, too, 
they ve been good to 


} 


me and I don’t mind 


returning the favor.” 
WHEN | declaring 
her income for Unck 
Sam each year, she 
to deduct 
her business ex- 

including the 
upkeep of two type- 


is allowed 


penses, 


typed, cen- Helen Peltynovich writers, a portable 
tered, and an inch or Se. Marv’s Academy. and a heavy stand- 
so below that, the Colén. Republic of Panama ard model, supplies 


story begins. On re 
quest, Myra 
two or three extra copies of the first 


types 


since material does not always sell on its 
first trip to editorial markets, and an extra 
first sheet comes in handy if a manuscript 
is to look neat after perhaps a half-dozen 


trips in the mail. A “messy” manuscript 


creates a bad impression on an editor. 
While typing, 


Myra makes minor 


cor- 


and large 


envelopes 


of paper 

manila 
(for mailing manuscripts flat), cardboard 
inserts, and business stationery. 

Many author's typists 
rates, but Myra feels that for the forty- 
weeks’ work a year she 
she is being well paid, both in satisfaction 
and in money. “What more do I need?” 
she asks 


charge higher 


three averages, 
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GOVERNMENT girl speaks for her 
country when she answers the phone, 
State en- 
listed the aid of the Bell System to develop 

that would facilitate 
tact and 


liplomacy, and 
insure the best possible 


and so the Department of 
a training system 


service, promote 


to callers. 


response 


New employees are given this instruction, 
after which a girl who fails to acquire a 


smoot 


technique is considered among her 


co-workers as a “telephony 


The twenty questions here will give you a 
} 


chance to test S against 


State, as 


your own metho 


Department of 


1umerated following the questions In 
rrading yourself, take ff five for each in- 


answer. Give y 


score of 90 to 100. a B for 80 to 90, a C 
f 70 to 80. If below 70, you are a “tel 
ph } 3 


rdstick. What's 


your 


1. When your phone rings should 
answer it immediately or 


you 
finish what you 
2. How far should the mouthpiece be 
from your lips when speaking? 
3. Should 


with the palm of your 


ver the mouthpiece 


hand when speakin 


you ( 


to someone in the office while 
phone ? 
4.. When answering an office 


“Hello”? 


should you do 


orrect to say 
5. What 

made to your office erroneously ? 

6. Is it 

it you have taken? 


when a call is 


necessary to repeat a message 


7. When someone req 
that you 


information 
correct to 


1ests 
have to look up, is it 
say, “Just a moment, please ?” 

8. How should a telephone conversation 
be terminated ? 

9. Should you address a caller, or per- 
son you have called, by name? 

10. Should 


} 


you answer questions before 
who is calling? 


ng out 
11. How should you take care of two 


How About You? 


HAZEL HAUG 


Are You a “Telephony”? 


A Query that Need Not Be Confined 


to Government Girls 





; ae" 
calls at once when responsible for 


answer- 


ing two phones? 


12. How 


messages be 


should your boss’ telephone 


handled during his absence? 
13. What should you do if you find you 
have called a wrong number? 
14. If you cannot understand a caller, 
should you interrupt him to tell him so? 
15. What is the best 
bers so that they 
16. How 
itated ? 


17. How can you 


way to give num- 
will be understood ? 
can long-distance alls be facil- 
and trouble 
when calling for information? 

18. li cannot reach a desired per- 
son, should you ask that he call 


19. When you place 


you 





a call for your chief, 


should he or the man called be put on the 
ine first’ 

20. What should you do about your 
phone when you leave the office? 

— - - ~ . . 
EVERY tim you send your voice over 


the telephone, you are doing something to 


y organization s 


building it up 
ful of your enunciation at all 
understood 





ips, your tons i 
forward in the mouth. Never 


talk when 


+ 


the sounds 
try to 
thing in your mouth. 
Now did y 


thy 


like this 


answer those twenty ques- 


tions 

1. Answer your phone prompt 

by reducing the possibility of irritat 

both you and the caller. 

will be br I 

2. Hold the mouthpiece about one-half 
- 


inch from your lips. 


| , 
Ken 


r the first ring 
yy l LIT St ilig 


3. Always cover the m 
the palm of your hand when talking 
to someone in the office, but don’t depend 
on this. Due to I 
telephone c 
ment has become so highly sensitized that 
the receiver transmits nearly as well as the 


mouthpiece 
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dential business affairs, or make disparag- 
ing remarks about a caller when a phone ts 
off the hook. Even if you lay the 
down, it picks uy ll over the room, 
transmitting 


, 
phone 


sounds a 


them to attentive ear. 
Your phone can be 


4. Don't 


vealing response such as “Hello,” or 


any 
dangerous! 


waste time with an unre- 


“Te, 


Instead, give the name of your office, and 
‘ 1 4 > 2 
follow it with your own name. 


5. If the caller is important, explain that 
you will get the desired information him 
and will call 


back at a certain time. Be 


sure to do so. lf preferable, refer him to 


another office, or have the call transferred 


if coming from outside. Explain that you 
and then 
slow, steady one-two 
that you wish the 
call transferred to a certain extension. (A 
rapid signal won't be 


switchboard. Use a slow one.) 


are transferring the call, signal 


the operator with a 


signal. Explain to her 
recorded on the 


6. Take the precaution of repeating mes- 
sages that contain important facts, figures, 
difficult to Write 
them down—don’t trust your memory. 

7. “Just a moment, 
with the wall telephone, according to the 
Bell System. Tell the caller that you ars 


or names understand. 


please” went out 


going to look the information up; then 
simply do so. He knows it will take time. 


If it 
than you expected, return to your phone 
and give him a choice as to whether or not 
he wishes to wait. If he requests that you 
call back, do so at the specified time, 
if only to explain that you do not 


appears you are going to be longer 


even 
have the 
information yet but that you are getting it. 

8. Be The customary “Good- 
bye” is considered best. “Thank you” may 
take its place. Hang up carefully. Never 
bang the receiver onto the hook, or into the 
cradle. 


definite. 


9. Yes, address the caller or person you 
are calling by name whenever possible, but 
be sure you are correct. 

10. In most cases the answer is no. Be 
careful not to give out too much information 
until you are sure of the identity of the 
caller. Be courteous, but noncommittal, and 
pleasantly firm when you must refuse to 
divulge facts in your possession. 

11. Develop a definite plan for taking 
care of two calls at once. Do not allow the 
second phone to ring incessantly. Excuse 
yourself and answer it. 

12. Get all the 
message—be sure they are correct, and pre- 
pare a memorandum of each call received. 


details of a telephone 
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Put the date and hour on each one. Some- 
times a message is left around, and, without 
the date, it may be mistaken as current on 
a later date. 

13. Apologize to the 
fault 
person, 
you have disturbed him. 

14. Interrupt promptly, if you do not 
understand the caller. T] ! 


person who an- 


that 
and 


haven't 


likely 


swers. It isn’t his you 


reached the right very 


his can be softened 
with an apology, such as, “Will you please 
repeat that more slowly?” or “I am hav 


And 


shout in 


ing trouble hearing you.” remember 
it isn't 
heard. A low voice, especially in women, is 


necessary to order to be 
more desirable than 
understood. 
15. Give numbers in two-digit 
They are more easily intelligible this way; 


a high one, and more 


+1] 
easily 


groups. 


for instance, “Republic 07-34-9.” 

16. Have all relevant information at hand 
before placing long-distance calls 

17. By announcing yourself immediately. 

18. Yes, after inquiring if you may leave 
a message or be called back. In the latter 
and infor- 


time may be 


case, give accurate sulmcient 


mation, including when you 


reached. Be at your phone at the specified 
time. 

19. The usual etiquette of a telephone call 
is that the caller be ready to talk when the 
called However, 
don’t waste time arguing with another sec- 


one comes on the wire. 
retary over whose chief should be put on 
first. 

20. Arrange with someone to answer for 
you when you are away from your desk. 
If you expect certain calls in your absence, 
instruct your substitute how to handle the 
call, 
reached. 

Review these pointers regularly till you’ve 
begun to follow them automatically. 


or how, where, and. when you may be 


Did You Know That 
ery of famous persons in history 


could not write legibly. Some of 
Shakespeare’s work has never been de- 
ciphered. Several of Hawthorne's manu- 
scripts remain unpublished today because 
no one has been able to read them. And 
Napoleon's letters were almost in a class by 
themselves, some of them being mistaken for 
maps of battlefields —7he AKablegram 
Take care that they can’t think that of 
your notebooks should they be unearthed 





from the files years hence! 








Tur 
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Transcription Talent Teaser 


Third of a Series on the Proofreading of Transcripts 


Arranged by E. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 





Barnet & 
New ss 





; ifacturing Co. of Pittsburg, Pa. 
has recomer ry : re ré¢ i 14 





ita ny to IS « We . + =r 4 
out 2 story f *y 1 Worces w i 4 
the most u ma t r equipment - 
cureable. We should like you tothe following 


questions. 1. What wou 
instaling a satisfactor 
2. How soon after you 
tion be made? 3, J 
average percentage 


: 
from such instalati 








We are enclosing the flo f the factory. If 
you require more information ir to answer the 
going questions please let us 











u/u 





AST month we hinted that you might way, you are not tackling a superhuman 
q expect a more challenging teaser in task. You are simply bringing together 
i February. We don’t think we've been and applying to one piece of work, a group 
0 hard on you, however. Even though of fairly recently acquired skills and a 
' you have two fewer days to work on the = great deal of information that you have 
roblem this month than you would have been accumulating all your school Ii: 
in a month of thirty-one days, you can 
easily type a “correct” copy if you con- [JN case you do not remember from last 
entrate and are mindful of the various term the various items to look for in this 
lements of transcribing that you have Teaser, glance through the list we a 
sti your shorthand, your typing, giving you again here 
¥ und your spelling lessons 
"ae Sl 1. Misspellings, inc g misuse of the 
it here lets summarize the ey ea mane < 
umount of time you have spent on these : , 
' toe: - 2. Incorrect divisi vords at line 
ur subjects during your school davs , 
. . ends. 
2 } 7 ] wih +h, 
ee . ‘ ‘ 3 rong choice xt words when there 
MOST high school students, when they 3. Wrong chox a ree ‘ 
‘ ‘ - , ’ ’ s are two or more words that sound } 
Start transcription work, have had at least ge rs . 
, - 1 , 7 ° same heariy the sare as j i 
ne year of shorthand and one year of le oan iol , read 
ee : . . We ‘ plane MITE Se and S< a 
typewriting. During this study they have all ready: elusive and illus res 
juired a foundation knowledge and a and residents 
vorking skill in two entirely new subjects 4. Incorrect punctuati 
r - , , ; 2 i 
But what about the study of English 5. Incorrect use of capital letters 
. spelling? That began almost in kinder 6. Use of figures instead of words wl 
, garten—certainly not later than first grade. writing numbers, and 7 versa 
en you think of transcription in_ this Continued on page 312 
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LETTER PLACEMENT, AMATEUR 


and 


USINESSMEN today are still anx- 
ious to find secretaries, stenogra- 
phers, and typists. The newspapers 
still carry long { their pleas, 
“Wanted 
cities still remain 
ners’ bracket. 


columns <¢ 


Typist’; and salaries in the big 


high, even in the begi 
that the de- 
mand and the supply are beginning to bal- 


There are signs, however, 


ance a little more closely. The want-ads are 
less numerous, even though still plentiful ; 
the word “experienced” is beginning to re- 
appear, along with “qualified” and “expert.” 
Fewer work permits are being issued to 
minors by school officials. The turnover of 
office workers is slowing down. There is 
more talk about requirements, more ques- 
tions of the “How fast can you type?” 
nature. Employment conditions are heading 
back toward prewar circumstances, and it 
is likely that this year’s high school and 
business college graduates—and certainly 

I rather 


than among, employment opportunities. 


next year’s—will be looking for, 

Today's current scarcity of office workers 
has had two results that are obvious: (1) 
young workers with outstanding training 
and ability forge ahead quickly on their 
jobs; and (2) workers with inferior ability 
are being accepted strictly on a temporary, 
until-I-can-find-someone-better basis. In 
other words, those who are professionally 
qualified have a wonderful opportunity; 
those who are not qualified professionally 
—the amateurs who a few years ago could 
not have obtained jobs at all—will soon 
have to become experts or lose their posi- 
tions to competent newcomers. 

It’s professional skill that counts. 


FOR MOST office supervisors, the quick- 
est sure way to measure a typist’s com- 
petency is to ask him to type a letter. Let- 
ter-placement skill is a sure index to the 
professional level of the performer. 

The expert, seemingly without pause for 
thought, sets up letters on stationery so 
that they look like models in a typing text- 
book. They are balanced, neat, poised, ar- 
tistic, framed in the white space of the 
margins. The length of a letter makes little 
difference to the expert; he tailors any 

° 


PROFESSIONAL 


ALAN C. LLOYD 


Assistant Editor 
The Gregg Publishing Company 


letter to fit the page—and earns applause, 
pay, and promotion for doing so. 

Few businessmen, you know, have any 
idea as to the procedure for setting up a 
letter on a page. They are not typists. But 
they do know that there is some knack to 
it, some trick-of-the-trade that professional 
typists have. It is because they know this 
that businessmen always say to job appli- 
cants, “Now, transcribe it,” instead of 
simply saying, “Read that letter back to 
me,” in a placement test: they want to see 
how well the job-seeker can set up the 
letter. 

Even if businessmen can rarely type a 
letter themselves, they can spot an amateur 
typist by a glance at his work. (Note II- 
lustration 1, please.) They know that a 
letter is supposed to be proportioned to the 
dimensions of the paper. So, when they see 
a letter (X) that is wider than it is long, 
that has closing lines bulging out into the 
right margin, and that is placed too high 
on the page, they know that the performer 
(no matter how much training he has had) 
is still an occupational novice. 

They recognize the symptoms of the 
amateur every time they see a letter (Y) 
that is far too long and narrow or that has 
the closing lines squeezed at the bottom of 
the paper; or a letter (Z) that is, despite 
fairly good proportions, off-center. 

No businessman wants to sign and mail 
a letter that shouts “Amateur!” to the per- 
son who reads it. Office experts estimate 
that a letter costs about 50 cents to prepare 
and mail (it probably costs more than that 
today) ; so the businessman wants 50 cents’ 
worth of professional appearance in the 
letters that go out from his desk. 





| 
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If you are an amateur 


a week— if you want to! 


Do Your Letters Look Like This ? 
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Illustration 1 


WHEN does a letter 
perfection? What 
that enable experienc 


have professional 


are the mystic secrets 


ed typists to make a 
showpiece of every letter? How 
tailor your letters to fit 
right? 

There is a short cut to professional let- 
er-placement 
every 


can you 


your stationery 
ractly 
t judgment, a short cut that 
typist who wants to improve 
is work can easily master in a week. The 
same short cut could be learned by students 
so that they are equal to 
when they go onto a job. 


office 


the best typists 
There are two steps in this 

First, we make a diagram that shows us 
what a perfectly placed letter looks like. 
We use this diagram to discover our own 
errors in judgment. 


short cut: 


Second, we modify the diagram to make 
a coaching aid, and we use this coaching 
uid until we have corrected our judgment 
estimates. 
\fter that—smooth sailing! 
ry 
THE MAGIC, revealing diagram is com- 
posed of an X and 3 rectangles drawn on 
a sheet of stationery in a pattern as shown 
In Illustration 2. 
lo 


i ¢ 


(See page 289.) 


make the X, measure on both sides 


of the stationery halfway down the width 
of the letterhead—normally this will be 
about 34 to 1 inch from the top of the 


and connect these 
posite bottom c 


page points to the op- 
yrners. 


y 
rectangics, 


To ruler 
down the sheet, parallel to the top of the 
paper, to a point where the top sides of the 
X are exactly 6 1 
inch line here; draw a 
bottom side of the X 
two lines to form a 1: 


make the slide a 


Draw a 6- 
‘ line 
- then connect these 


inches apart. 


similar on the 
arge rectangle. When 
have 


you completed this first rectangle, 
draw two similar ones with top and bot- 
tom lines of 5 and 4 inches respectively. 


(Note how this was done in Illustration 2.) 


Our diagram is made; it has an X and 
3 rectangles; it is ready to use. 
To use the diagram place this ruled 


form behind a letter and hold the two pages 
up to a light so that you can see throug 
them. 

If the letter is placed exactly right on 
the it will fit snugly within one of 
the three rectangles. A short letter (up to 
100 words) will coincide with the pro- 
portions of the 4-inch rectangle. An aver- 
age letter (100 to 200 will 


page, 


words ) 


co- 


when it comes to placing your letters 
properly on stationery, you can become a professional within 
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incide with the size of the 5-inch rectangle. 
A long l 


the 6-inch rectangle 


letter (200 to 300 words) will fit 
The letters should not only fit’ within 
those boxes, but ] 
—the date belongs just inside the top 
at the right, and the reference symbols b 
y just inside the 


ou can tell at a glance, now, whether 
| 


1 
ion 


bottom line at the leit 


“o 


your letter is too long and narrow, or too 
short and wide, or too high, or too low. 
You can see precisely where your present 
letter-placement 
fection. 

Do not be content to inspect ju 
letter; check on a dozen of your letters 


habits fall short of per- 


ae Se . 2 2a are allt. 
you wii find that you ¢ sistentiy ma He 


same kind of error in judgment. Invariably, 
you will find, you place 
far to the left, too far to the 
on the 
something-or-other 


page, too low on the page, too 
that 1s strictly your 
own foible. 

about it. Let’s 


Let’s do something 
misjudgment ! 


rect your 
IT IS possible to convert this spotlighting 
diagram into a 
until 
misjudgment—and if you do use this aid 


learning aid tor 


you have corrected your recurring 
you can achieve letter-placement pet 


by the time you have typed 25 more letters 


To convert the diagram, first extend the 
vertical sides of the rectangles right up 
into the letterhead. Note what character 
in the letterhead each line meets, so that 
when next you set margin stops tor a let- 
ter you can set them im reference to tl 
letterhead instead of 


in reference to the 
margin-stop scale.* 


(This trick, incidental- 
ly, will protect you against the misplace- 
ments that occur when your paper guide 1s 
out of position.) 

Next, insert the diagram into the type- 
writer (as though you were going to type a 
letter on it) and 
lines you must drop from the top of the 
sheet in order to place the dateline just 1n- 


measure the number of 





write the numbers as 
“16,” and 


side each rectangle ; 
shown in Illustration 2 (‘14,” 
. a S 

Now our diagram tells us where to set 
margins for letters of various lengths, and 
how many lines to leave above the date. 

“How,” you may ask, “do I know how 
many spaces to date 


leave between the 


*Another favorite stunt of typists is to note individual 
letters in the letterhead to use as guides for the starting 
position of datelines, too. 
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and the inside 


address? 





And how do | 


' . id ; ] ] 5 

make a mid-sized letter, like on t 125 

vords, fill out a 00-word rectangle?” 
: é WoO! I angie?s 


GOOD QUESTIONS! 








They answer each 


other. Some business uuses have station- 

ery with the word € printed on it, and 

in such cases the typist must place the date 

immediately after or under lat guiding 

word. Other business houses request typists 

always to put the date in one certain place, 

such as t center of the page rr so-many 

the top \\ re there are such 

1ey must be observed, of course. 

Ss suc is these idd 4 lines to 

you have tor datelines on your 

nd use this new figure to indi 

number of lines you should drop 

ft » of the page to the inside ad- 
dress. ) 

In the great majority of firms wever, 
the placement of the date is left to the 
typist. The best sition for the ite— 
both from filing and fr irtistic points 
of view—1is in the uppe g 1 corner 
yf the rectangles on your diagram. There 

e date balances the position of t el- 
rence initials and sets an eye-gaug tor 

g the ight and marg the et- 
NORMALLY, typists drop 6 lines after 
typing the date of a short letter; 5 lines 
aiter typing the date of a medium letter 
ind 4 lines after typing the date i long 
etter. Fo é St l f,a a ad 
extra line or tu etween the t 1 in- 
side address. It is as easy as that! 


Then, 


when you 
letter, if you find you 


on the page, add an extr 


ture space (09 


blank 
drop the refe syml 
fill out the bottom of tl 


the other hand, you find 


rence 


on the page, leave one 


signature space and put 
itials on the 
title. 


can do all th 


same line 
In most cases you 


last-mir 





a : at's. imal 
lines 1S norma and 
vols far enough to 
ie rectangle. If mn 


» § » @ , 
your letter 1s low 


° 


will find that you 


wte juggling you 


need with the reference symbols alone. 


In using } 
letter, ask yourself 
shorthand 
“Which rectangle ought 
Will it fit it completely, 
extra after the 


2 1 
appropriately as 


notes o! 


spaces 


this coaching 
procedure for one week: 
after 


you Cal 


y aid, follow this 

Before typing a 
a glance 
‘ough-draft copy, 
this ] 
or should I leave 





tu 
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CORNW ALL COMPANY 


1612 PARK AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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your letter, trying to make it fit and fill the 
box you selected. When you finish the let- 
ter, compare it with the diagram, inspecting 
to see how accurate your estimate was. 
Make a note of your successes and failures 

keep score on yourself—and especially 
observe wherein your judgment was in er- 
ror. 

You are most likely to find that you con- 
sistently overestimate or underestimate the 
size of your letters; if such is the case, cor- 
rect your estimating. For a while, too, you 
will find the extra-spaces-after-the-date 
problem to be troublesome; but within a 
week, or by the time you have checked 
yourself on 25 letters, you will find that 
you have corrected your errors in judgment 
and are turning out letters that would do 
credit to a textbook author !* 


S UGGESTION. Do something about this 
matter right now—professionalism is with- 
in your grasp, but you have to turn your 
hand to grasp it. The X-and-3-rectangles 
(sounds like the name of a western ranch, 
doesn’t it!) will do no magic for you un- 
less you give it a try. 

If you have a sheet of stationery handy, 
you'll find that you can make the diagram 
—yes, and convert it, too—in ten minutes. 
Go ahead; make the diagram, even if only 
to plague your fellow typists by showing 
them where their letters fall short! 

Then see how well you can place the 
three letters shown in Illustration 2 on 
stationery. If you can succeed the first 
time, you are a professional .. . or a very 
lucky amateur! 


*HINT Make your diagram dark enough to show 


through your stationery, then insert it under your let- 
ter. The guiding lines will help you t get perfect 
placement for they show you exactl where t put 
your date and reference initials, and indicate the mar- 


gin settings, too 


Stenography Wins Her 
an Important Role 


CCORDING to a clipping from the 

Louisville Times sent to us by Miss 
Opal E. Douthitt last fall, actress Edna 
Holland won an important role in “B. F.’s 
Daughter” because she really knows short- 
hand and typing. She was chosen for the 
role of Charles Coburn’s secretary when 
Director Robert Z. Leonard discovered that 
she could take down 125 words a minute 
and could type at sixty words a minute. 
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Try It Yourself! 





For each such “tip” accept- 
ed for publication we will 
pay $1.00 to the contributor. 








Ww 
TO TYPE LABELS or small cards, if 


your machine does not have card “fingers” 
or a card holder, use an index card with a 
small horizontal slit and two short down- 
ward cuts almost in the middle of the card. 
Labels can easily be typed with this index 
card as a holder.—Marcia Hubers 


IF your typewriter refuses to write near 
the bottom of a gummed label, my method 
might be of interest. I moisten the very 
edge of the label and attach a piece of 
paper—generally a sheet from my scratch 
pad. After typing the label, I either pull 
the sheet away or cut if off with my scis- 
sors.—Lena R. Hunter 


YOU seem twice as efficient when you 
“Get that number” without looking it up. 
Memorize most-used phone numbers by 
writing down one of them each day just 
before lunchtime and reciting it over and 
over to yourself all through lunch. Recall 
it two or three times during the afternoon, 
and it’s yours.—Alice Oman 


WHEN I have a long letter that I know 
will make more than one page, after insert- 
ing the letterhead and necessary carbons 
in the typwriter and typing the date, I pull 
the bottom of the letterhead toward me and 
put a pencil dot at the point where I wish 
to stop typing on this page. Then I proceed 
with the letter. When I reach that dot, I 
know it is time for me to start on the next 
page and thus I never have to rewrite a 
letter because of running down on the page 
too far—Evelyn R. Johnston 


A FLAT, SMOOTH piece of paper 
placed on top of a stencil when feeding it 
into the typewriter prevents wrinkling of 
the thin flimsy stencil. This protection sheet 
can be taken out easily by releasing the 
paper feed rolls and removing the blank 
sheet when the stencil has been adjusted to 
writing position—Alice Schorfheide 
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THE STUDY CORNER 





THOROUGHNESS NECESSARY 


Unless we are thorough in all we do our success in business as 


in everything else will be indifferent if 


not. indeed. nil 


JANET KINLEY GREGG 


HAT should a shorthand “learner” 

be doing in February? This is a 

month when many new classes are 
started, so a lot of you who read this will 
be beginners. Many others will have made 
substantial progress toward the mastery of 
shorthand. One recommendation I can 
make, however, could be helpful to every 
one of you. Be thorough. 

I doubt if there ever has been a student 
of shorthand who consistently tried to get 
out of each lesson everything that was to 
be obtained from it and who failed to find 
reasonable success in his use of the art. 
On the other hand, practically all the fail- 
ures, the near failures, and the indifferent 
successes can be traced to lack of thorough- 
ness, usually in the early stages of the 
study. 

You can't take two jumps to leap a brook 
without getting your feet wet. A para- 
chute must open the first time. There are 
many things in life that give no stopping 
point between a certain minimum accom- 
plishment and utter futility. Shorthand is 
not a “two-jump” subject. A stenographer 
is likely to be either competent and useful, 
or incompetent and a nuisance. Generally 
speaking, stenographic services can not be 
put up in parcels to fit the stenographer’s 
capacity. You have to be able to carry the 
load—or you fall down under it. You can 
be better than the minimum requires, but 
you can not be less competent if you are 
to be of any use to anyone. 


THE other day I talked with a girl who 
had studied shorthand and who had gone 
through several different jobs within a year. 
She was bright. Her personality was good. 
But she didn’t know what she wanted to 
do, and she didn’t know what she was com- 
petent to do. She thought she would like 
to be a secretary to an important business- 
man; she liked to meet people and she 
liked work with variety! No, she wasn’t a 
very good stenographer. She didn’t like 
shorthand very well—she “guessed” the 
reason was she didn’t learn it very well. 


I didn’t have to guess—I could be sure she 
hadn't learned it very well! 

I have known so many people like that. 
They didn’t realize when they were study- 
ing shorthand that their future was being 
built on their present, and that they them- 
selves would be the most important factor 
in the success they dreamed about. Funda- 
mentally, they were not thorough. They 
did not master each lesson as they came 
to it. From day to day they accumulated a 
mass of half-assimilated material which, 
before they got to the end of their short- 
hand course, impeded their progress as 
deep snow interferes with walking. Such 
a situation is all but hopeless for everyone 
concerned. The course of study is based 
on certain definite expectations of accom- 
Every succeeding lesson is like 


another row of bricks on a wall—you can't 


plishment. 


put it on unless the layers below it have 
and firmly placed. You 
can’t learn shorthand as a whole—you have 


been accurately 
to learn it a little at a time and build up 
step by step to a serviceable, marketable, 


and satisfying skill. 


THOSE who like shorthand best are the 
ones who give the most to it. It’s fun when 
taken up with enthusiasm and determina- 
tion—one of the most interesting subjects 
offered in the schools. You can get so much 
out of a lesson if you try! It is inspiring to 


learn—and then to feel your knowledge and 


your skill 
forts. I remember my study of arithmetic. 
I was good in arithmetic: and I liked the 
subject. But an arithmetic lesson had def- 


increase in response to your ef- 


inite limits. There was a set of problems to 
be solved. If you worked them and got the 
answer, that was the end of it. You had 
done a good job on the lesson—but there 
wasn't any place to go after you got the 
problems finished. Shorthand is different. 
You learn what you are given to learn 
and then you start using it. You are good 
but the possibilities to better your per- 
formance are almost unlimited. For every 
bit of effort you put into the work you can 





n your ability, your accomplish- 


s condition persists right through 





the course. There is no place where 


a 


lave to stop because you have done eve 
thing. You learn how to write a word. You 
write i 


u 

You write it better. Finally you 
write it so well that you are filled with 
pride and satisfaction. 

Do this and your work will be outstand- 
ing in its excellence. Every minute spent 
on it will be filled with pleasure. And you 
will be building and strengthening your 
character to your final great advantage. 
You will have the pleasure that comes with 
skill. You will get the credit that follows 
competence. You will like your work. You 
will do it superbly. And you will certainly 
attain outstanding success. 


Review of Word-Endings 
OLLOWING last month’s drill on 


Word-Beginnings, we give you here 
for practice two pages of words illustrat- 
ing the Word-Endings, again in the order 
of their presentation in the Manual so 
to make the drill available to the secon 
semester beginners as they progress in 
their study as well as to you advanced 
students. 

Your copy of “5,000 Most-Used Words” 
or your Dictionary will furnish additional 
practice on other forms containing thes« 
same endings. Once you have them at 
your fingertips you are well on your way 
to mastery of all the ing, tion, sume, 
worthy, and the other families of endings. 


-ING: banking, bearing, calling, passing, wait 








ing: -7HING: anything, something, everything; 
-SION, -TION: mention, nation, mission, 
tion, fashion, affection, vision, sessior evasion, 
section; -LY: fely, solely, only, lonely, lat 
early, fairly, hardly, dearly, tly 
kindly, rightly, nightly; l Al eartily 
easily, hastily, readily families formally 
totally, socially; -JNGS meetings sa gs 
evenings, dealings, feelings, things INGLY: 
lovingly, exceedingly, seemingly; -SUM1 as- 
sume, resume, consume, presume; -BLI val- 
uable, trouble, sensible, miserable, suitable, ava 
able, terrible, reliable, reasonable, noble, payable 
-PLE: simple, ample, sample, example MENT: 
apartment, complement, moment, equipment, 


treatment, element, excitement, payment, settle 








ment; -7AIJN: attain, maintain, sustair 
contain, captain, de , retain; 

-TERN, -DERN: eastern, western, modern, pat- 
tern, attorney: -WORTHY 10teworthy, trust 


worthy; -WORTH: Ainsworth; -THER: mother, 
neither, gather, bother, brot 
leather, hitherto; -FUL: 


thoughtful, useful; IF) notify, modify, cer- 





awful, wonderful, helpf 





tify, dignify, simplify; -SELF: myself, y 
self, himself, herself, itself; -SELVES: then 
selves, ourselves, yourselves; -AGE:; cour 


r, weather, father, 
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5 ge, Daggage, 


tor 
TUR! furniture, picture, feature, nature, 








- 1 crea- 
ture. eparture LESS t ghtless needless, 
homeless; -7/ ! \ epetit com 
petit etition, stat tat 1 tion 
temptat nvitatior tatior [ ON 
DATION edition, Idition, ¢ founda- 
tior nsolidatior V/] IN, -NA \ efini 
tior € gnition. « } atior lestination WUIS- 
STON WA ( r ssior 1 ssion, 
niss | Ss t format intimation, esti- 
nation, <¢ mat J *: however, whoever, 
whatsoever, wheresve whensoever, hosoever, 
wl soever -A he ifter thereafter, 
here fter, -SCR SCRI} ON subscribe, 
subs tor les be les« t I nscr C re- 
scriptior CIENT, -TIEN Vo) incient, 
itient atient, efficient, efficiency, deficient, 
eficiency SI -/ SITION: « se, com- 
posit propose, proposition, suppose, supposi- 












I 

7; 
specification, modihcati tificati lalifica- 
tion, Justincation; Ut nograph 
photograph, photograp! rot 
graphed, geography, graphy, 
typography, typographic, EGRA- 
PH-Y: telegraph, telegr er, tele- 





hic, calligraphy; -G/ 











ele 


gram, 


cablegram, radiogram, program, pilgrim; -W’ARD, 
-HOOD: forward, afterward, upwar backward, 
reward, boyhood, neighborhood, child d, likeli- 
hood; -SHIP: friendship, kinship, worship, court- 
ship, hardship, township, partners! ywnership, 
warship; MENTAL: rnamental, fundamental, 
experimental, temperamental, supplemental, de- 
partmental; -M/TY, -NITY: calamity, ext tv, 
serenity, divinity, sanity, « munity; -S d 

mestic, artistic, drastic, elastic, fantast e1 

thusiastic, statistics (Continued on page 296) 
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Review of Word-Endin gs 


In the order of their presentation in the Manual 
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Chart of the Short Vocabulary 
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REVIEW ON THE SHORT 
\V OCABULARY 


(Shorthand on page 295) 





abstract, accommodation, accompany, admunis- 
tration, affidavit, afraid, American, application, 
approval, architect, argument, assist, Atlantic, 
attach, attorney, attract, authoritative, automobile, 
avoid, 

bankrupt, bookkeeper, bureau; Christmas, citi- 
zen, civil, clerk, commerce, commercial, compare, 
comparative, consequent, consequence, conclude, 
conclusion, congress, connect, conspicuous, con 
stitution, conversation, corporation, coupon, crop, 
cultivate, curious; 

deceive, default, defendant, democrat, desig- 
nate, disagreement, disappoint, discuss, distinct, 
distinguish, disturb, doctrine; emphasize, energy, 
English, entitle, estate, exchange, execute, exer- 
cise; familiar, fault, fortune, freight, fulfill; 

glorious, God: headquarters, husband; inas 
much, inaugurate, independent, independence, in 
dispensable, institute, investigate; junior, jury; 
legislate, legislation, legislative, legislator, legis- 
lature, likewise, literary, literature, litigation, lo- 
cate, luxury; 

manufacture merchant, messenger, misde 
meanor, mortgage: neglect, negligence, negligent, 
negotiate, novelty; observe, obstruct, obvious, oc- 
cupy, occupation; Pacific, parcel, partial, passen 
ger, patron, pattern, persecute, plaintiff, practical, 
practice, premium, probability, property, prose 
cute, publication, punctual, pupil, push; 
qualify; remainder, resignation; 
scarce, secretary, Signature, significant, signifi- 
cance, silence, specify, specific, society, subse 
quent, substitute, succeed, sympathy; testimonial, 
testimony, text; unavoidable, universal; variety, 
verdict, vote; 

warehouse, wholesale, wife. 


salesman, 


Thin, Fat. Short. or Tall 


BORIS RANDOLPH 
etters of each of 


ILL in the missing letter f 
F the words below, according to the defi- 
nitions, and take five points for each right 
answer, as given on page 312. 


DEFINITION Worp ReguiReD 


THIN--- 


1. One who uses his 


brains. 
2. Not paternal --FAT----- 
3. Stenography SHORT---- 
4. Anticipate  ----- pe CAs 
5. Disgust ---THIN- 
6. A stupid fellow FAT---- 
7. Atrick of perspec- ----SHORT----- 


tive 

8. Matched 

9. Respiration 

10. Six feet (nautical) 
11. A baseball player 
12. In a savage way 
13 
] 
| 


TALL--- 
----THIN- 


---TALL- 
; THIN--- 
4. Foolishly in love --FAT----- 
5. In a little while SHOR T-- 
16. Came toa standstill -TALL-- 
17. A toy ----THIN- 
18. Weariness FAT---- 
19. A popular dessert SHORT---- 
20. Huntsman’s cry TALL--- 


Turpentine 
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Information Desk 





Don't you often have questions to ask 

about the work of secretaries, stenogra- 

phers, typists, or shorthand reporters? Why 

not send them to Information Desk, The 

Gregg Writer, 270 Madison Avenue, New 

York 16, N. Y. A letter is not necessary, 
a postal card will do. 


Ww 


a. ‘Scissors’ is said to be plural only. Is it 
not correct to say, “The scissors was found’ 
(singular verb) ?>—NSister M.L.G. 


“Scissors” is both plural and singular, 
although usually construed as plural—that 
is, one would say: “The 
found,” or “A pair of scissors was found 


scissors were 


. 
2. Is the tollowing sentence punctuated prop- 
erly: 


One vital thing, however, brethren, is have 
we at all times left the impression which would 
cause them to think, yes, even to say, ‘There 
was a bookman at my place ‘sent from God’ "'? 


The phrase “sent from God" is set off by 
quotation marks because it is used many times 
in the article and marked thus each time for 
emphasis.—A.L.M. 


The sentence quoted would be read more 
clearly if punctuated as follows: 


One vital thing, however, brethren, is: 
Have we at all times left the impression 
which would cause them to think —yes, even 
say—"There was a bookman at my place 
‘sent from God’ ”’? 


« 
3. Does the 


often in offices. 


following situation arise very 
Should bosses know better ?— 


My boss has asked me to take his visitor's hat 
when the visitor arrived, and again to get his 
hat and coat when he left. 


Several girls are of the opinion that I am not 
expected to do this.—E.S. 


We do not consider that an employer's 
request to his secretary to take a visitor’s 
hat and coat is in any way belittling. The 
aim of business is to establish good will 
between itself and its clients. Any little 


courtesies or attentions that bring this 
about are warranted. 

Remember, too, in the home, the hostess 
Is as apt to perform this service as the 
maid. Consider yourself office hostess. 


’ 





m= ty 
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Anthony R. Hamilton Vv 


= d, as a result, Mr. Sweet, we are 


«« « On 
shipping 30,000 units as per your in- 
structions. We trust this will be satis- 
factory. 

Yours very truly, 


H. M. 


Johnson” 


ND with the typing of her employer’s 
name, Miss Bolton finished the let- 
ter and hastily took it from her ma- 

chine. It was one of those last-minute rush 
that “had to go out tonight,” and 
there were just a few minutes to go be- 
fore mailing time. Little did she know, 
however, that in her rapid transcription she 
had mistyped “30,000” for what actually 
should have been “20,000,” a mistake that 


}¢ ibs 


she did not notice in her hurry. Attaching 
the typed envelope to the letter, she rushed 
into Mr. Johnson’s office and placed the 
letter before him. Without reading it 
and with full confidence in the 
efficient performance of his secretary, he 
signed and returned it to Miss Bolton. Sec- 
mds later, the letter was in the envelope 
and on its way to the mailroom via a 
whistling mailboy who had just made the 
last pickup for the day. 


ch sely, 


IT was fun to clean up her desk after the 
day’s work and to arrange the 


spondence in neat piles so that she 


corre- 
would 
be ready to start the next morning where 
she had left off that night. As she busied 
herself in those last few minutes before 
closing time, Mr. Johnson’s assistant came 
over and asked, “Did the boss get that 
important letter out to Sweet tonight?” 
“Yes, he did, Mr. Yale,” Miss Bolton re- 
plied, “here’s the carbon and file on it.” 


“I’m glad it’s finally straightened out. 


THE STENO CIRCLE 





TAKE A TIP FROM 
TONY! 


Try to Find It! 


It’s a $10,000 order, and Sweet gets ex- 
cited at the slightest provocation. He’s a 
touchy old devil. I'll 
when I've read it.” 

It was just an instant later that Miss 
Bolton heard mumbling coming from Mr. 
Yale’s desk, 30,000 ! 30,000 ? 
. . . What does he mean ‘we are shipping 
30,000 units’?” Miss Bolton thought it 
sounded like something from the letter she 
had just typed, but she knew that Mr. 
Johnson had said “20,000 units,” 20,000, not 
30,000. Could she made such an 
error? A cold shudder went through her 
as she walked over to Mr. Yale’s desk and 
carefully read the yellow carbon copy he 


return this to you 


have 


was holding at arm’s length for her to 
see. Then she was off. Quickly she passed 
startled executives. Co-workers had to 
look a second time to see who had gone 
by them. She set a record from her office 
to the mailroom. 

At first the mail clerk was a bit hesi- 
tant about letting her go through the 
“First Class” mailbag, but, maybe because 


he understood the problems that 


some- 
times confront a_ secretary, he finally 
consented and helped her find the letter 


to Mr. Sweet. 

As she dropped the corrected letter in 
the mailbox on her way home that night, 
Miss. Bolton promised 
gardless of any 
in the 


herself that re- 
“rush” that might 
future she was going to do that 
one important thing before taking her let 
ter from her check it 


occur 


machine 


WHEN you first go on a new job you are 
caretul about each letter or piece of copy 
you type—you see to it, after typing is com- 
pleted, that the is correct, that 
no words are misspelled, and that it is set 
up neatly. But as time passes, the 
gains your work (or at 
least it should be that way) and after a 
while you may not check 
mail to be Because of 
especially 


contents 1s 


boss 
confidence in 
each piece of 
signed. this, and 
busy, the 
dency is either to “trust” the 


when you are ten- 


fingers and 








or to just skim over 
proofreading. The 


not proofread at all, 
lightly when 
result is that letters 
turned for correction and 
stead of doing a job once it is done twice, 
and 
mistake only 
letter in a word, but because the boss has 
this (and it 
always does!) the letter has to 


a letter 


may have to | 


c = 


retyping. In- 
new work is delayed. Sometimes the 
involves the erasing of one 
indicated correction in ink 
seems he 
be done over. And what is more important, 
ir careless proof- 
double the 


required to correct it 


once the habit of aimless 
acquired, it 
effort originally 


reading is takes 


QNE Arbor Day some years ago, my 
grandmother tied the two trees she had 
just planted to two poles firmly fastened 
in the ground. I was just a curious young 


ster at the time. When she had finished 
she turned to me and said, “Now when 
you've grown up these two little trees 


will have grown up, too, and because of 
these poles they'll be 
straight and sturdy.” 

During a storm in 


the course of the 


Simple 
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THE proofreading habit or any other 
habit that is disciplined, r “held 
time it is begun will 
sturdy,” too. 
will be no tendency to breeze over a let- 
ter. You will actually find errors. Your 
letter content will be correct. But if you 
relax during the development of the proof- 
reading habit and it goes undisciplined or is 


trained, « 


in place” from the 


become “strong and There 


“left to grow for itself,” your trouble has 
begun. Errors will slip by you. Your boss 
he catches the mistakes ; 
if not, the recipients of your mail will mis- 


will be annoyed if 


judge your firm. When your boss begins 
to receive complaints or keeps catching er- 
his opinion of your efficiency 


And 


around to correcting the 


rors himself, 


will certainly decrease when you 


finally get habit, 
it will be some time before you have 100 
per cent confidence in the accuracy of the 
mail you're placing before your employer 
It will take quite a bit of 


overcome the bad habit and 


“patience and 
energy” to 
correct it completely 


W HETHER you're 


a secretary, a stenog- 


Susie 





passing years, the 


piece of wire that 
held one trec 
snapped 
result, the tree had 
nothing to restrain it 
and began growing 
to one side. It 
some time before my 
grandfather 
coaxed into fixing it 
and by this time the 
tree had bent over 
to such an extent 
that it took quite a 
bit of his 
and energy to brace 
up its 
wire it 
upright. 

I visited my 
grandmother recent- 
ly and I couldn't 
help but notice the two trees in the front 
yard. (The wire and poles had been taken 
down ago.) One tree, just as my 
grandmother had said it would be, if it 
were held in place, was straight and 
sturdy; the other—the one that had been 
left to grow for itself for some time—was 
almost as erect and symmetrical, thanks to 
grandfather’s tardy efforts. 


and, as a 


Was 


Was 


patience 


and 
again 


branches 
once 


‘IOL 


long 





“I have no stamps, so I'm just writing 
3c’ on each envelope!” 


rapher, or a_ typist 
starting on the 


whether 


just 
j ob . or 
you're a veteran sec- 
retary who has 
formed 

habits, the 


some bad 
following 
practice will help 

1. Proofread a let- 
ter not as though 
you had typed it, 
but as though it 
were 
and you were check- 


being received 
ing on someone else’s 
work. By adopting 
this attitude you will 
overcome the laxness 
that may creep in 
when one has_ to 
check something he 
thinks is correct. 

2. Actually look 
for errors. If you’re a beginner, or if 
you've lost confidence in your ability to 
find errors when you proofread, read your 
copy once for content, then read it again 
for grammatical 
words. Above all, don’t let your mind wan- 
der or daydream while checking copy. If 
necessary, make it a game with yourself 


errors or misspelled 


to find the errors that are hidden in your 


\ 





— 


——. 


THE 





1944) 
\ 





—_— 
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transcript. (Have you been following Miss 
Hutchinson’s Teasers each month? They 
will help you immeasurably. ) 

3. Proofread your copy as soon as you've 
completed it and before you take it from 
the machine. Some secretaries wait till the 
end of the day to proofread their letters. 
This makes it a big job. Give each letter 
individual attention as soon as it is com- 
pleted. By leaving it in the machine while 
proofreading, any errors that have to be 
corrected can be properly spaced without 
adjustments being necessary. 


Does the Boss 
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I don’t need to stress further the im- 
portance of acquiring the habit of alert, 
wide-awake proofreading, nor admonish 
you at great length to correct any care- 
less habit left to “grow for itself.” We 
all know what happens eventually if bad 
habits are not reformed. In saying this, I 
think of what my grandmother said as 
we stood in her front yard admiring her 
garden one day: “You know, if we hadn't 
corrected the growth of that tree when 
we did, we’d have had to replace it!” You 
don’t want to risk being replaced, do you? 


Blame You? 


L. A. GRINTON 


HIS. should read ‘poor food’—not 

‘poor fool’.” “This is the price per 
can—not per dozen.” “I wanted this double 
spaced.” “An extra copy should have been 
made for the home office.” 

Every day hundreds of letters are handed 
back to stenographers with remarks like 
these. What’s your reaction when the boss 
puts you on the spot? 

Do you say to yourself, “I'll bet he 
said ‘fool’ and ‘per can’—probably didn’t 
realize he needed an extra copy until he 
was reading his mail’? Do you meet his 
challenge with, “I'll get my notes”? You 
feel you have worked too hard developing 
accuracy to take the rap for things that 
aren’t your fault, that you have feelings 
and reason to take this attitude. But it 
may land you in a penthouse on top of 
the boss’s hair, which you will have stand- 
ing on end. 

So let’s consider cases. 


YES, he does sound accusing, but just 
swallow hard and try not to bat an 
eye. People aren't themselves in moments 
of panic, and these errors discovered at the 
last possible moment have thrown the boss 
into a mild state of panic. He sees himself 
facing his executives if these errors had 
slipped by and somehow came to his su- 
periors’ attention. If he is a big shot, he 
fears the snickering and ridicule among 
his subordinates. He always thinks of the 
confusion that a mistake causes and that 
one of them may cost the firm a customer. 


\ll he wants at the moment he finds 
an error is to have it corrected. He wants 
to get it cleaned up—and he doesn’t want 
any argument. Frankly, he doesn’t care a 
discarded red token what your notes read 
You burn him up pretty thoroughly when 
you try to “prove” that he’s to blame. 


BE sure you understand what’s to be done 
and then zip the letters off his desk and 
make the corrections and extra copies 
While you are doing this he'll relax. The 
danger as far as he’s concerned is passed 
You will have cooled off and admit to your- 
self the chance of error on your part 

The whole thing is apt to wind up with 
you seemingly politely fighting each other 
for the right to be wrong! He'll say, “I’m 
afraid I did say ‘dozen,’ but what I meant 
was per can.” “Perhaps,” you'll say, “I 
didn’t quite understand.” Anyway, you will 
both wind up without hard feelings. 


IF you are doing clean, accurate work, 
the instances where you are unjustly blamed 
for mistakes will not come up frequently 
When they do, don’t show any irritation 
Unless you are asked, don’t volunteer to 
get your book and check your notes— 
this suggestion is like a sandpaper sand- 
wich to many dictators. Though your 
shorthand does justify your transcript, you 
might have misunderstood, you know. And 
even if you did hear him right, don’t use 
your notes to put your boss in the dog- 
house! 
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\Y I have a 120-word shorthand 
speed pin? | passed the test at Cregg 


Coll 


lege this summer—” As amiable, 
capable Miss Calhoun made her request 


1 } , } } 1 
along came that dean of shorthand teach 


ers, Mr. W. W 
th tl 


1e supporting statement that entitl 


Lewis of Gregg College, 


i 


year and, believe it or not, they are just as 
eager to tain their certincates a pins 
*h school studen 
rom you as_ the igh school st nts 
were!” one teacher confided in surprist 
Why not? The students in colleges and 
. ‘ 1 WF 
universities all over the country qualify 
for the awards regularly. It is very human 


to like to have one’s ability and skill at- 
tested. | have worn my O.G.A. emblem ring 
with pride for years. 

Also, at the National Business Teachers’ 
Association convention in St. Louis, an at 
tractive teen-ager came up to us, dis 
an QO. G. A. pin that she had won as a 
club prize, and asked: “Will you please tell 
me what O. G. A. means?” Now it was 
my turn to be surprised! 


SOME years ago, Dr. Gregg, in a remi- 
niscent mood, told the very interesting story 
of the conception, inception, and growth of 
the greatest organization of shorthand 
writers the world has ever known—the 
Order of Gregg Artists, which is now more 
than a million members strong 

He said that a paragraph used to be 
published in the magazine eac!l 
instructions that the readers write a copy 
of it in shorthand and compare it with the 
printed plate that would appear in the 
next issue. Whether or not anyone ever did 
anything with this little writing test, he 
never knew, because there was no active 


month with 


response to it. No specimens were ever 
mailed to him and no one commented upon 
it. He thought about this a great deal and 
wondered what he might do to arouse in- 
terest in the quality of writing. The out- 
growth of these reflections led to the for- 


mation of an organization of shorthand 
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HOW THE 0O.G.A. CAME TO BE 


Just a very brief sketch of how skilled writers of t 
with mention of a few of the interesting personalitie 


FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH | 





O.G.A. Contest Trophies 


writers to become known as the Order of 
Gregg Artists. 
1912. 


The reaction in shorthand teaching and 


That was in September, 


shorthand writing was immediate—a_ren- 
aissance of the art of shorthand! Stress 
was laid on the style of writing as well as 
on theory. Teachers began to practice for 
the perfection of their own style in order 
to do a better job of training the stu- 
dents to write good notes. The ambition of 


Gregg writers everywhere, teachers and 
students alike, was to become a member of 
the Order of Gregg Artists, familiarly 
known as the O. G. A. 






THE 


yste 
ho 
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R A BIT OF “FAMILY” HISTORY 


ystem were organized into the Order of Gregg Artists— 
ho have taken part in O.G.A. Contests in the past 





v v v v v v v v 
CH | SINCE membership depended on one’s 
Y Y ; ’ : ability to write shorthand fluently and ar- 
O.G.A. Contest Copy are. Mee 7s 
/ tistically in order to pass the exacting test 
2 required by the Membership Committee, 
2 and because this continued practice was 
, et < - . - a . 4 ™" : a £. 
- evidently developing better and faster short- 
c* hand writers, leading educators were be- 
y a 4 . ° . ° 
ac. ( ? . — wo ginning to ask just wnat constituted good 
2 — notes. 
A f 
‘ , ' : ; 
we ae 4 ao Dr. Gregg and his associates, after a peri- 
od of laboratory work in the classrooms and 
Cb . Pa i an analysis of the results, established what 
. ——e®D ce o< - 4 . . " 1.* ¢ - 
“ rd / was determined to be the chief elements of 
‘ f a good writing style. They were: First, 
am ff". F o ‘Ket "tee 
. 6 es smooth, even, and light lines, secured by 
i writing with a free, easy, and continuous 
2 ( _ * : 
=— 4 I~ * wv; movement; second, correct form and slant 
of characters, and correct method of join- 
rs 7 i L <x ings; third, correct size and proportion 


of characters, and close and uniform spac- 


Ss Pe 6 ing between outlines. 
2] Pr a - = ra =; 4 


With the help of these basic principles 





4 " of shorthand writing, more teachers be- 
=“ (Es o> came active in training candidates for the 
3 A ? QO. G. A. The number of new members 
oO- YY © KF > tow oS increased accordingly, until many thousands 
YZ were to be found in almost, if not in every, 

Jas 7 ¢ J ~e S country in the world. 
P oF THE revival of interest in artistic short- 
CK: O —— A out hand writing was found to have merits 
fi. ah 2 other than purely artistic skill. Observa- 
; ¥ “N — ¢ a tion showed that the best shorthand-writing 
4 - , 0? » artists had a better chance at the higher 
oe ( es es 4 <a honors in shorthand speed contests, in the 
reporting field, and in the teaching field 
: O- , Dipset Qe De This added to the zest of training. Teach- 
y ers were keen to equal or excel not only 
) ™ Ps in training candidates for the O. G. A. 
ar oll . ni but in trainine them for speed-writing con 
Sf y ' tests as well, and the direct bearing that 
b= 4X2 fu this exacting and continuous practice had 

c > , i « c 

- on speed writing made the twin arts accept- 
— C a » able to teachers and students both in the 
P private schools, where greater concentra 
oy 5 ‘d i : ae + tion is necessary, and in the high schools 
= C109) and colleges, where a longer course is had. 


The outgrowth of all this interest and 
a o A r 7 A A A (Continued on page 306) 
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Q.G. A. Style Studies 

and Awards Tests 
Ww 

O.G.A. Membership Test 


Seeds 





A fee of 10¢ is required with tests sub- 
mitted for certificates, except for the 
Superior Merit or the Attainment Certifi- 
cates, which are 50c¢ each. Pin awards 
are 25¢ each. Applicants for both certifi- 

cate and pin should remit 35¢. 
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February Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite 
checking and insure accuracy in making out certificates. February copy is good as member- 


ship tests for O.A.T. C.T., and O.G. 


Senior O. 
INSTRUCTIONS 


1 until receipt of the March, 19448, issue.) 


A. T. Test 


Arrange the following Table of Contents in outline form. Capitalize headings as 


shown. Underscore the Unit Headings. Type the word UNIT at the left side as a heading and put the 


unit members under it. Do not type the word UNIT each time. 


Type the word PAGE at the right 


and type the page numbers below it. (The figures following the dotted lines are the page numbers.) 
Minimum office standard: Satisfactory work on first writing in 30 minutes. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS PART 
I. CONSUMING IS YOUR BUSI- 
NESS UNIT I From Making a Liv- 
ing to Buying a Living Section1. Out 
of the Past ...1 Section 2. From 
Handwork to Machine Work... 8 
UNIT II The Modern Consumer 
Section 1. Rise of Big Business... 16 
Section 2. Your Habits and Whims 
Cost You Money... 22 UNIT III 
Your Sense of Values Section 1. Your 
Standard of Living ...27 Section 2z. 
You and the American Economy . 
PART II. BUYER, SEE YOURSELF 
UNIT IV Buyer, Beware Section 1. 
Are You Being Outsmarted? ... 41 
Section 2. Ignorance Breeds Frauds 

..48 UNIT V Methods Used to In- 
fluence the Consumer Section 1. Why 
Influence the Consumer? ... 59 Sec- 
tion 2. Legitimate Advertising and 
Selling ... 64 PART III. GUIDES 
FOR THE BUYER UNIT VI Buy- 
ing and Not Being Sold Section 1. 
Buying by Plan...75 Section 2. 
Where to Buy... 80 Section 3. Make 
Your Own Rules; Then Buy... 87 
UNIT VII Guides for Better Buying 
Section 1. Grades and Labels Mean 
Something . . . 93 Section 2. Seeing, 
Testing, and Believing ... 102 Section 
3. Brands, Standards, and Containers 


Junior O. 


... 107 PART IV. THE THINGS 
YOU EAT AND DRINK UNIT VIII 
Nutrition Section 1. Body Require- 
ments ...4115 Section 2. Values In 
and Out of Bottles ... 121 UNIT 
IX How to Select Foods and Bever- 
ages Section 1. Protein Foods... 128 
Section 2. Cereals and Dairy Products 

. 135 Section 3. Other Eatables... 
140 Section 4. Beverages and Buyers’ 
Rules... 148 PART V. KNOW 
YOUR MATERIALS UNIT X Get- 
ting Values in Fabrics Section 1. Se- 
lecting Fabrics and Textiles ... 155 
Section 2. Cotton, Linen, Wool, and 
Silk... 162 Section 3. Synthetic Fab- 
rics ...170 UNIT XI Other Fabrics 


and Furs Section 1. Know Your 
Household Fabrics ... 175 Section 2. 
Furs... 184 PART VI. ADVEN- 


TURES IN CLOTHING UNIT XII 
Clothes and the Person Section 1. 
Planning Your Own Wardrobe... 191 
Section 2. Guides in the Selection of 
Clothing ... 197 Section 3. What to 
do About Garments ... 202 UNIT 
XIII Wardrobe Details and Person- 
ality Section 1. Shoes, Accessories, 
and Hats .. . 208 Section 2. Hosiery 
. 212 Section 3. Care of Wearables 
. 219 


(Read Instructions carefully before typing test 


A. T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Type on one page the following article on Gray Gold 


GRAY GOLD Lead was one of the 
first metals known to mankind. It was 
used in paints over 2000 years ago, and 
the Spartans cast figures from it as far 
back as the Sixth Century. This metal 
has been a great factor in the develop- 
ment of civilization, and today its value 
is so great that it has become indispen- 
sable in our modern industrial age. 

The heaviest of the common metals, 
lead is found deep below the earth’s sur- 
face in combination with other minerals, 
rarely in its pure form. The most com- 
mon and richest source is galena, which 


is composed of 87 per cent lead and 13 
per cent sulphur. It is mined very much 
like coal, with an intricate network of 
shafts and tunnels weaving into the 
mines. After the lead ore is mined, it 
undergoes a preliminary milling treat- 
ment which mechanically removes the 
excess rock and debris. 

The separation of the lead is accom- 
plished by a simple smelting process 
which actually burns the sulphur away, 
leaving molten lead. Pure lead is then 
obtained by refining, which separates the 
small amounts of (Costizued on page 306 
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February Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test 


(To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct ten 

words for each error to get net words written. Divide this by 10 to determine the net words per minute. 

The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order to facilitate counting the gross 
number of strokes written.) 


The whole purpose behind any business enterprise is 
to receive and handle orders for its products or services. 
The most important procedure in every business, there- 
fore, is that which has to do with these incoming orders. 
Unless they are handled promptly and accurately, the 
business cannot be successful, no matter how efficient the 
production, engineering, and sales departments. 

Every step in the order-handling procedure should be 
carefully planned, from the time an order is first received 
until shipment has been made and an invoice issued. 
Moreover, every possible difficulty that might arise in the 
process of handling the order should be anticipated, and 
a definite routine set up for meeting it. If the goods are 
returned for any reason, or if an order is cancelled or held 
up, there should be a completely planned procedure with 
which everyone concerned is familiar, to care for the 
emergency. No routine in any business office is perfected 
until a reverse routine is also set up. 

These things should be obvious, but it is surprising how 
few business organizations seem to realize their impor- 
tance. Either they fail to plan in advance, or they con- 
sider the handling of orders such a routine job that al- 
most anyone can do it satisfactorily. 

Recently a large public utility company, which con- 
trolled both gas and electric services of its city, and which 
was proud of its ability to handle orders promptly, had an 
enlightening and embarrassing experience. A new vice- 
president and general manager had been elected and just 
moved to the city. He had rented a house in one of the 


Strokes 
4 > 

112 

165 


224 


999 
1056 
1110 
1166 
1221 


1260 


. 1948 


T 
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Strokes 

| best residential districts, and until his furniture was 1653 

moved in he and his family stayed at a hotel. When, dur- 1709 

| ing the day, his wife received word that the furniture was _ 1768 

being taken to the house, she suddenly remembered that 1823 

she should order the gas and electricity turned on. Since _ 1882 

the hotel was near the office of the gas and electric com- _ 1939 

| pany, she stopped at the office and gave the necessary 1994 

| order. She then drove out to the house and was pleasant- 2050 

ly surprised to find that the order had already been filled. 2112 

She even met the man who had turned on the gas and 2163 

electricity, already leaving the house as she drove up. It 2223 

was surely an efficient and wide-awake organization her 2279 

husband had joined and was expected to manage. Imag- 2331 

ine her surprise, when two hours later another man came 2387 

to the house and turned off the service! She remonstrated 2446 

with him, but he insisted that he had an order to turn off 2505 

the gas and electricity and that no one was going to pre- 2561 

vent him from doing it. 2586 

What had happened was that just before the new 2633 

vice-president and general manager had rented the house 2689 

another family had rented it, ordered gas and electric 2744 

service, and then changed their minds. It was their order 2803 

which had been filled, and also cancelled, to the conster- 2860 

nation of the new tenant. 2887 

Of course, there should have been such a clear record 2941 

of the first order that the clerk, in referring to the card 3001 

for the address, would have seen at once that an order __ 3056 

had already been issued and cancelled. He could then 3110 

have called the service department and prevented the 3163 

man from going out to disconnect the service. Not only _ 3219 

would this have saved both the lady and the company © 3271 

embarrassment, but it would have saved the trip of the 3326 

man who disconnected the service and of the man who © 3378 

later had to be sent out to reconnect it.— Adapted from 3419 
“Business Offices,” By G. L. Harris. 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.]} 
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(Concluded from page 303) other metals 
present not removed by the smelting. At 
the start of the Civil War, England, 
Spain, and other European countries 
produced the bulk of the world’s lead 
supply. Today, the United States and 
Australia rank highest in production, 
with the United States furnishing over 
one-half of the total annual world output. 

The use of lead in art is old and va- 
ried and, used as its limitations permit, 
it has a charm and dignified simplicity 
that is shared by no other material. 


A Bit of History 


(Concluded from page 301) 


enthusiasm, naturally enough, was a call 


for a contest. “Let’s see how our work 
compares with one another!” they said 


THERE is an unforgettable story in the 
history of the 34 Annual Contests that have 
already been held. Two wars were fought 
and won in that time, and in each of them 
skilled members of the Order of Gregg 
Artists had an active and important part. 
The O. G. A. Contest brings more than 
30,000 Greggites together annually in a 
test of writing skill. Honors are won by 
students in the first year of a high school 
course and by shorthand writers every- 
where who are keenly interested in the 
improvement of their skill. I recall the 
awards that were made one year to Chinese 
princesses then attending Mrs. Grace Nor- 
man’s shorthand school in Tientsin, China. 
“They leave their bodyguards standing with 
bayonets at the entrance to the school,” 
Mrs. Norman wrote. Readers of the Febru- 
ary, 1933, issue will recall the creditable 
shorthand written by Baroness Shidzue 
Ishimoto of Japan. In a letter to us of 
April 30, 1931, the King of Siam ex 
pressed pleasure in learning of the results 
of the O. G. A. Contest, in which two of 
the schools of his country competed. His 
secretary was a Gregg writer and a sub 
scriber to this magazine. Professor Helge 
Kokeritz of Yale University, and formerly 
of Uppsala, Sweden, is a beautiful short- 
hand writer and was a winner in the 
O. G. A. Contest of 1929. 


SOMETIME we'll tell you more of the 
story of these contests and the many now 
famous writers who participated in them, 
possibly reproducing some of their notes. 
But now it is your turn to write your Con- 
test specimen and your opportunity to be- 
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gin an adventure of success! Write to win, 
and continue striving for a perfect style 
until you ultimately do win our first-place 
trophy. Your pride and confidence in your- 
self will increase in proportion to your 
effort and ability. The 35th Annual O.G.A. 
Contest was announced in the December 
issue. More than a thousand loveiy awards 
await the winners. Are you set? ’Atta boy! 








Junior O. G. A. Test 
Off Scouting 
Pe ya a oe 
ee oo. C2 ad 
pe “pple ss 








Here’s One Out of the 
Mail Bag 


> I AM enclosing a letter received from a for- 
mer graduate inquiring if the awards she won 
while in school through your company could be 
duplicated, because they had been lost. I always 
knew that our students appreciated the awards 
and pins which your company gave to them for 
meeting certain standards of efficiency. What I 
did not know, however, was that your awards 
were appreciated so much in later life, as 1s 


shown by this former studont’s letter.—R. C. 
Bannatyne, Head of Depar.ment, Warren Har- 
ding High School, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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Transcription Speed Practice 


(357 Standard Words) 
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REPORTING CONDEMNATIONS 


An assignment that sounds simple, but that proves, in 
practice, a real “workout” even for the top-notch reporters 


CHARLES LEE SWEM 


Official Shorthand Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


VERY state court concerns itself at 
times with the condemnation of pri- 


vate property for public benefit and 


for the enhancement of scenic and other 
resources. It may or it may not be a spe- 
cial court set up for the purpose, but prob- 
ably every official reporter at some time in 


his career has reported such proceedings. 


Where these proceedings are infrequent 
and where there is no special need for 
haste, a condemnation proceeding is_per- 
haps little different in tempo than any other, 
although it necessarily must be a bit differ- 
ent in terminology than almost any other 
kind of court trial 

Here in New York City, entirely apart 
from the rest of the state, there are two 
condemnation courts operating regularly, 
with a judge assigned to each part for tl 
hearing of claims of property owners whose 
property the city is taking for public im- 
provement. In consequence of this fact and 
the multiplicity of such claims, there ex- 
ists in New York a large number of law- 
yers who specialize in condemnation work. 


e 


The two judges who preside over these 
courts are also specialists. The expert wit- 
nesses, the real estate operators and build- 
ers, are of necessity adept in their line and 
its terminology. To make the picture 
complete, the reporter, too, must be an ex- 
pert in the special terminology of condem- 
nation, and no mean expert at that 

The terminology of itself is not difficult 
or unusual; rather it is a combination of 
language, figures, and tempo that makes 
these proceedings perhaps the most strenu- 
ous of all work to report. Even to a re- 
porter who has spent years at it and who 
knows the special jargon quite as well as 
the judge, the experts, and the attorneys, 
and who, in addition, has all the necessary 
phrases for it at his finger tips, it is still a 
strain-producing task. Whether it is the 
informality of the proceedings (for there is 
no jury) or the constant parade of figures, 
percentages, and building costs, or whether 
it is such a stereotyped business that it re- 
quires little thinking but much talking on 


the part of lawyer and witness, I don't 
know, but certainly the words and the pages 
pile up faster in this court than in any 
ther court that I, for one, can recall. 


IF I ever in the past have expressed the 
opinion that a reporter could do with much 
less shortcutting than he thinks, don't be- 
lieve me if 1 make any such statement in 
connection with the reporting of either 
condemnation or tax appeal proceedings. 
Here is a field that was specially made for 
sound phrasing and sounder shortcutting 
Speed may not be a particular worry, al- 
though the speed at which most of it is 
uttered is unusually high; it is rather the 
exceptional concentration required which 
keeps the reporter “on his toes,” for it is 
almost impossible to allow one’s self to get 
more than two or three words behind the 
speaker on such material, so full is it of 
figures and important distinctions which 
even the attorneys and the experts blunder 
on in their unconscious familiarity with the 
proceedings. I know no other kind of case 
in which both the attorneys and the wit- 
nesses so often misspeak themselves or in 
which there are so many strike-outs and 
bad beginnings—to say- nething of incom- 
plete endings. 


AS a fair illustration of some of the things 
I have just said, I have torn from my own 
notebook a page of notes taken on a con- 
demnation proceeding just a month ago. 
As notes go, they are neither particularly 
good nor particularly bad, but they are the 
real thing, taken at a time when I had 
nothing on my mind but keeping close to 
the speaker and letting the chips fall where 
they would. 

Notice first of all the inconsistencies! See 
how I didn’t capitalize is written on the 
very first line and how it is written just 
five lines later. Also you heard on the 
ninth line, and then the same words on the 
next line. Entirely different—positive proof 
I wasn’t thinking especially of phrasing 
but simply of keeping close up to the 
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From a Reporter's Notebook 


Votes taken by CHARLES LEE SWEM in Condemnation Case 
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speaker. I have called these things incon- 
sistencies, which of course they are, but 
actually this might better be referred to 
as “flexibility’—the ability of the reporter 
to handle his shorthand material not as 
a machine would, but rather as an art. Per- 
haps in one case the whole phrase you 
heard was heard as a complete unit and 
therefore it was written as such, and in 
the other instance, the J didn’t was already 
on paper before the word capitalize regis- 
tered in my consciousness—I don’t know, 
but that is usually how these inconsisten- 
cies arise and why there is a definite need 
for flexibility. 


NOTE the striking out of not in my, at 
the beginning of the second answer. Some- 
times it is well to cross out on the spur 
of the moment and sometimes not, but 
when it is done completely automatically 
and without confusion, it is a definite aid 
in transcribing. See, also, the striking out 
of appraised on the sixth line of the 
second column. It looks easy and simple, 
doesn’t it? Frankly, I don't know whether 
it is or not; I never think of it any more— 
but, then, I have been practicing it for 
many more years than I need here confess! 
FOR those of you who are bothered by 
dots, let me say that the dots on this page 
have been touched up, that is, made a little 
heavier; that was necessary in order to 
make them show at all in the photo-en- 
graving process required to reproduce this 
page in print. But they are the only things 
that have been touched up since tne page 
was written in court. 

Notice in the middle of the first column 
the phrase reproduction cost less depreci- 

I 

experience, it occurs from once to several 
hundred times in every condemnation pro- 
ceeding I have ever reported. And it is a 
phrase that most attorneys specializing in 


ation, a really necessary phrase. In my 


this work say in a minimum of time and 
of syllables. As short as this phrase is, and 
even with the two polysyllabic words in 
it, I have frequently started at scratch 
with the attorney on the first syllable, and 
been two words behind him when he 
finished saying it! 


SINCE this page was written at quite 
fast speed, I shall exercise the privilege of 
boasting a bit of the fairly good distinc- 
tions between the large circles and the small 
ones—especially where they represent / and 
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he. I attribute this also to another un- 
conscious reflex, not always perfectly per- 
formed, but for the most part, yes. That is, 
that in very fast writing, while the circles 
will not show too much distinction at times, 
yet when the small circle means he and the 
large one 7, then there is an apparently 
unconscious effort to keep the little one 
very small and the large one as large as 
possible in the circumstances. 

As will be noted, I have some difficulty 
in getting a large circle in that ts, but I 
have long ceased to worry about this, since 
the phrase is susceptible to little or no 
conflict with anything else, according to my 
experience. On the other hand, take a look 
at base, on the seventh line from the bot- 
tom of the second column. It looks as if I 
took time out to write that circle: but, 
no, every time I write that particular word, 
it comes out almost the same way, with a 
nice large circle. Why? Because once, many 
years ago, I had a lot of trouble with that 
word, and since then I have made it a spe- 
cial point of endeavor, partly conscious and 
partly unconscious, to see that the a is a 
perfect a, so that whatever might happen 
to other lines my base will look pretty 
much as Doctor Gregg says it ought to 


look ! 


I aM sorry I haven't room enough for 
another page of notes to indicate more of 
the interesting points of condemnation re- 
porting, but here is a sample question and 
answer: 


Q. Describe it, giving us the apartments and 


their size A. It is a fifteen-story fireproof 
apartment, on a plot 98.6 feet by 50, with stores 
on the first floor; store No. 1, 20 x 391%; No. 2, 
about the same; No. 3, 15 x 40 with an el 


about 3 x 6; and No. 4 same size without the el. 
From the second to the sixth floor, there are 
two four-room apartments, three three’s, two two's 
and a five. The 7th, &th, 9th, and 10th floors, four 
four’s, two five’s and a six. 11th, 12th, 14th—there 
is no 13th—15th and 16th, four four’s, three three’s 
and a two, then up to the roof, two two's, four 
four’s, and probably a five to a floor. Etc., etc.! 


Try it on your fountain pen at about two 
hundred words a minute. It’s a good pen 
if it will take it! 


Transcript of Mr. Swem’s 
Notes on Page 309 


A. I didn’t capitalize any building such as this in 
the Morrisania. 


Q. Wasn't your capitalization rate in the Morrisania 
as an average 7 to 7% per cent? A. I didn’t cap- 
italize any of the buildings similar to this in the 
Morrisania 

Q. You heard Mr. Schwartz’ testimony yesterday, of 
course, and you heard him say that the method that 








TH 
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he employed was to consider its reproduction cost less I am referring now to our builder, and you will recall 
lepreciation and then arrive at a sound value Do you that he testified that he had (appraised) set a value 
agree with that theor A Not in this type of on that building as of the day of title vesting as is 
property, no A. Yes, 

Q. Why not 4 Because I don’t think that. this Q. And he went on to say that his method was to 
type of property that is so old is the proper method take the replacement cost less depreciation, then ar 
of valuation, the capitalization method It is only one riving at a sound value, and the prices he considered 
method Was as 1941, a hase year Do you agree with his 

method f appraising that building? \ That is a 

Q. I didn’t ask you about the capitalization method. builder’s appraisal, and I am not a _ builder. 





WHO’S WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 


— EXAMINER A. A. BOWLE 








he 


to Ida King 


or W HEN reading the Dearborn Inde- an extensive course in law stenography and 


of pendent recently, we came across the — in the vocabulary used in patents, engineer- 
e- story of Miss Ida King, graduate of Ford- ing, medicine, and surgery. She is there- 
ad son High School and of Detroit Commer- fore not only highly skilled as a shorthand 
cial College of Secretarial Science, who had writer, but is also well qualified as a court 
‘4 won the highest award in the shorthand _ reporter. She is a member of the secretarial 
os test which was given not long ago in De- staff of one of the leading law firms of 
res troit through the Gregg Publishing Com- this city, the firm including a former Gov- 
- pany. That, dear friends, was the winning ernor of the state of Michigan.” 
a ft the Diamond Medal, which Miss King It was interesting to note the request that 
are accomplished by writing at 200 words a Miss King included on the questionnaire 
's minute for five minutes on literary matter sent to her, asking that “proper acknowl- 
so and transcribing her notes within the quali- edgment be made to the teachers who 
ate tying mark. Incidentally, Miss King is one have been responsible for my shorthand 
ur | of the youngest writers to win this coveted — success.” Not a word of the work that she 
tc.! award. herself must have put into the study—just 
wo In a letter about this student, Mr. R. J. credit for those who helped her. Well, Miss 
yen Maclean, president of Detroit Commercial King, here are the names of the teachers 
College, tells us that she is a graduate of | at the Fordson High School who gave you 
their Day School, “which means she com- your start in shorthand and instilled the en- 
pleted the regular two-year course of thusiasm to set you on the road to short 
study. Following her graduation, she en- hand success: Miss Marion Hunsicker and 
tered our Evening Shorthand Reporting Mr. Elden Cross. While at Southwestern 
=" School and was a regular student of this High, it was Miss Caroline Hall; and, at 
ania | division until the termination of the course Detroit Commercial College, the Misses 
cap | last week.” Lola Maclean, Josephine Rankin, and Mar- 
-~ Mr. Maclean then goes on to say, “As a garet Raymond » credit goes to these 
at graduate of the Day School she completed teachers . and, yes—to Miss King, too! 
tha 
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Transcription Talent Teaser 


(Concluded from page 285) 


7. Wrong use of abbreviations. 
8. Failure to 
grammar. 
9. Inconsistencies of all 
10. Typing errors. 
of these to 


correct glaring errors in 
kinds. 
There are too 


many 
enumerate, but a few of the 


most common are: (a) transposition of 
letters; (b) — strikeovers; (c) poor 
erasures; (d) errors in spacing—either an 


extra space left or none; (¢) faulty shift- 
ing—capitals not aligned with small let- 
ters; (f/f) irregular paragraph indentions. 


Here we go! 


A Modern Parable 


HE boss was feeling grumpy. He 

hadn't slept well the night before, for 
worrying about taxes and overhead and 
how the stockholders would react when he 
presented his carefully prepared plans for 
expansion. When the vice-president passed 
his door he growled at him. 

The vice-president had indigestion. 
“What's the matter with the old goat this 
morning?” he wondered, and felt worse 
than ever. He buzzed for his secretary, 
and when she didn’t appear by the time 
the buzzer had stopped echoing he pressed 
the button again, long and demandingly. 

“Oh, hold your horses!” the girl thought, 
as she gathered together her pen and her 
notebook. “And shut that thing off; it’s 
giving me a headache!” She went in with 
straight lips and a rebellious look about the 
eyes. 

“Here!” said the vice-president, and 
tossed her a half-dollar. “I’m feeling rotten 
Go and get me some bicarb!” 

She waited a second; then she scooped 
up the coin and flounced out without a 
word. “So he thinks I’m his errand boy, 
does he?” she thought, and fingered the 
pile of letters whose answers were still in 
her notebook untranscribed. 

She strode over to the door of the stock- 
room. “Bob!” she called sharply. “I’m busy 
and the V-P wants some pills, so you'll 
have to go!” 


THE boy grinned. “Sure. Just a sec while 
I wash up. Anything I can get for you 
while I’m out?” 


The muscles around her eyes relaxed 
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“No, thank you,” she said pleasantly, and 
went back to her work. It seemed only a 
minute when he had returned. 

“T sure hope these are OK,” he said, and 
added cheerfully, “Gee, it’s a swell day.” 

The secretary took the pills in to the 
vice-president’s office. “I brought you some 
water,” she said with a friendly smile. “I 
hope you feel better soon.” 

“Thanks; that’s sure service,” he an- 
swered appreciatively. He took the medi- 
cine and a few moments later paused at 
the president’s door. “Swell girl we've got 
out there,” he said, with a nod of his head 
“About time to give the stockholders the 
old one-two, isn’t it? Count on me if I can 
be of any help.” 

“I may need it!” The head of the firm 
gathered up his papers and stuffed them 
into a brief case. “But after all, 
plan, and maybe if we just go in there as if 
we expect cheers and codperation—” 


itis a good 


THE two men faced each other, heads 
high, chests out. They clapped each other 
on the 
room. 
In his little cubicle Bob was checking in 
a shipment of supplies. He whistled a hit 
tune under his breath as his pocket knife 
tore sharply into the corrugated wrappings 
on the first package—Darleen Powers. 


back and started for the conference 


Answers to Quiz 
on Page 296 


1. THINker 10. FAThom 
2. unFATherly tl. SHORTstop 
3. SHORThand 12. bru TALLy 
4. ForesTALL 13. THINner 
5. loaTHINg 14. inFATuated 
6. FAThead 15. SHORTIly 
7. ForeSHORT- 16. sTALLed 
ening 17. play THINg 
8. TALLied 18. FATigue 
9. breaaTHINg 19. SHORT cake 
20. TALLyho 
* 4 € 
>» HIGH COST OF PRODUCTION: 


It takes one high-powered executive; one 
high-priced expensive, 
smoothly operating typewriter—plus paper, 
postage, and the complete services and fa- 
cilities of the U. S. Post Office—to turn out 
one single letter —Gceraldine O. Meyers 


secretary ; one 
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Twenty-Eight Days 


Why There Are Twenty-Nine This Year 


Courtesy of Robert L. Johnson Magazines, Inc. 
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Graded Letters 


A. E. KLEIN 
For Use with Chapter Four of the Manual 
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Graded Letters 


A. E. KLEIN 


For Use. with Chapter Five of the Manual 
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Graded Letters 


A. E. KLEIN 


For Use with Chapter Six of the Manual 
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Boxear Takes to Air With Varied 
Freight 


RICHARD BLANCHARD 
Editor, Previews Property Yearbooks. Previews, Inc. 


Reprinted, by special permission, from the August, 1947, issue of “Advertising & Selling” 
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Graded Letters 


A. E. KLEIN 


For Use with Chapter Six of the Manual 
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Boxear Takes to Air With Varied 
Freight 


RICHARD BLANCHARD 
Editor, Previews Property Yearbooks. Previews, Inc. 


Reprinted, by special permission, from the August, 1947, issue of “Advertising & Selling” 
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Photographs, courtesy of Capital 
Recent Record Payloads—Pages 320 and 321 


TOP: A giant airfreighter of the Capital Airlines-PCA, loading 16 thousand pounds of chemicals for a Mich- 
igan tannery—biggest air freight shipment flown out of Baltimore. MIDDLE: Thirteen GE refrigerators 
(5,460 pounds), one of the largest air shipments of its kind ever handled by Eastern Air Lines, being un- 
loaded at Miami from a DC-4 Cargoliner, in transit from New York to Guatemala City. (Right) Pan Ameri- 
can stewardess examining cargo of cholera vaccine shipped in November to Syria and Lebannon for distribution. 
This $40,000 cargo (22,300 vials of the precious fluid) had to ride in the heated passenger cabin. BOTTOM: 
Revolutionary ‘Cargo Canoe’’ (Speedpak) being attached to one of Eastern’s new-type Constellations. Now 
standard equipment on all of these fast luxury liners, the “Cargo Canoe’’ adds four tons of payload capac- 
ity to a fully loaded ship. It can be loaded in the hangar, towed out, and quickly raised to flight position 
under the fuselage by its own built-in electric hoist. 
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American Airlines 


Typical Loading Operations—Pages 322 and 323 


TOP: Largest international shipment of radios (16 thousand pounds), and first ever to fly from New York 
to Colombia, South America, left LaGuardia Field December 6 in a chartered DC-4 of Aviarca (Aerovis De 
Colombia), a Pan American affiliate, for delivery at Bogota in 15 hours, instead of the 11 days required 
by water. (Detail of loading shown at bottom left.) MIDDLE: Cargo stowed away all ship-shape in the 
‘belly bins’ of a Capital airfreighter, held snugly by webbing partitions that can be adjusted to fit the shape 
and size of cargo being carried on any particular flight. (Right) Seafood shipment by air—box after box of 
trog legs and lobsters, eight tons in all, moving on a conveyor belt from the cargo holds of a Pan Ameri- 
can clipper to a waiting truck. From Havana to New York, 1.300 miles in five and a half hours, the seafood 
arrives by air flavor-fresh for the metropolitan markets. BOTTOM (right): Loading a Pan American Con- 
stellation by conveyor from package carts, on field. 
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The Perfect Tribute 


MARY RAYMOND SHIPMAN ANDREWS 


Copyright, 1906, by Charles Scribner's Sons, and, 1934, by Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews 
Reprinted in shorthand by special permission of the publishers 
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Don't Underrate the Office Boy 


As Condensed from “The American Weekly,” in The Advertiser's Digest 
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Aetual Business Letters 














Sales Aptitude Tests 
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